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escaping into the cellular tissue. When in these cases a deep cavity is left, 
a drainage tube should be inserted. 

The puncture of a scrofulous gland by a cautery, the size of a No. 7 
catheter, Mr. Treves thinks, is one of the best measures at. our disposal. 
He has practised it repeatedly and very satisfactorily. The cautery is 
thrust through the skin and into the body of the gland in several direc¬ 
tions without removal, thus making but one opening in the skin. 

If pus or cheesy matter follows the removal of the iron, a poultice is 
applied, but if none such makes its appearance, a simple dressing is suffi¬ 
cient. Our author thinks it is simpler than scooping, and much preferable. 
How it acts he does not know, hut Mr. Treves is satisfied that it favours 
speedy resolution, which, in cases where no cheesy matter escapes, is 
accomplished in from fourteen to twenty-one days. 

Of interstitial injections, Mr. Treves has a rather poor opinion, nor is 
he more in favour of treating diseased glands by setons, electricity, crush¬ 
ing between the fingers, subcutaneous laceration by a cataract needle, or 
long-continued compression. 

For the evacuation of gland abscesses he strongly recommends the use 
of the actual cautery, rather than by the limited incisions usually employed. 
He opens the abscess by a fine cautery, and allows it to empty itself. 
Should discharge continue for an undue period, he makes a larger opening 
into it, and if a gland mass is found projecting into the cavity he punc¬ 
tures that also with the hot iron. Where persistent sinuses result, Mr. 
Treves treats them upon general principles, and reminds his readers that 
one of these is rest. He, therefore, advises that where the neck is the 
seat of the disease, an attempt should he made to restrain its movements 
by a gutta-percha stock, extending from the occiput and lower jaw to the 
chest and shoulders. 

We have now followed Mr. Treves to the conclusion of his work, and, 
in taking leave of it, must repeat the favourable opinion we expressed of 
its value when we began. While there is room for some condensation and 
a better arrangement of the pathological portion of the work, it cannot he 
doubted by any one who carefully studies this hook that medical literature 
has been a gainer by its publication. It is not a book to be road hastily, 
hut will repay a close perusal. The plates appended are good, and help to 
make clear Mr. Treves’s descriptions of the pathology of scrofulous glands. 


Art. XX_ A System of Surgery, Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises 

by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holwf.s, M.A. Cantab. First 
American from Second English Edition, thoroughly revised and much 
enlarged, by John H. Packard, A.M., M.D., assisted by a large corps 
of the most eminent American Surgeons. In three volumes. Vol. III. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., 1882. 

When Dr. Packard, hardly more than eighteen months ago, called upon 
his American colleagues to aid him in the revision of this important work, 
few would have believed that so prompt and expeditious a response could 
possibly have been made. Put little more than that amount of time lias 
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been occupied between the distribution of the work, and the completion of 
the three capacious double-column volumes. Such enterprise as this is 
in amusing contrast to the stolid German method, which plans and sets 
agoing a most comprehensive handbook or system without any well de¬ 
fined notions on the part of the originator as to the prospect of its being 
completed during an ordinary lifetime. Brilliant as are the achievements 
of Germany and other Europeon nations in the domain of science, it is 
evident that the practical character of the Americans enables them to put 
the work that lias been accomplished before the world in its most available 
and desirable form. Surely few tasks could be more difficult than the 
attempt of Dr. Packard to renovate by transfusing the life blood of the 
last decade of medical science into a body from which the freshness of 
youth has departed. We must confess that it has been accomplished more 
satisfactorily than we believed possible, in spite of the undeniable fact that 
the wrinkles are here and there unpleasantly conspicuous. 

The present volume is divided into six parts. Regional surgery is con¬ 
cluded in the first part, disease of the joints, bones, and orthopedic sur¬ 
gery come next: there is a short section devoted to the nervous system, 
another to gunshot wounds, another to operative surgery, and part six 
brings up the rear with a miscellaneous collection of subjects, among 
which we notice an entirely new article on the skin by Dr. Van Harlingen, 
of Philadelphia, and one on hospitals, and the valuable appendix by Dr. 
Norton Folsom. 

The book opens with an article on Diphtheria and Croup, in which the 
old views on the non-identity of the two diseases are left untouched by the 
American reviser. The former is likened in its febrile character and epi¬ 
demic influences to scarlet fever, while the latter is regarded as an inflam¬ 
mation of the air passages attended by the exudation of a false membrane. 
It should be remembered that it is a matter of no small practical import¬ 
ance to establish a well-formed professional opinion on this question, as it 
is the custom of many elder practitioners to look upon croup as a non- 
contagious disease. Whether or no the type of “old-fashioned croup” ever 
existed as described in the text-books, certain it is that few practitioners 
of middle age are able to identify it with what 1ms been observed in their 
own experience. The article on Diseases of the Larynx is, we should say, 
rather medical than surgical, and the arrangement of the book which 
separates injuries from diseases obliges the reader to refer to the first 
volume for what is to be said on tracheotomy. 

The chapter on the Thyroid Gland seems to us altogether unworthy of 
such a book as this. The able contributions of Virchow and others to the 
anatomy and etiology of goitre, and the success of Billroth, and indeed of 
surgeons in all countries where the disease is at all frequent, in operations 
for extirpation of the tumour, have placed the surgical aspect of this gland 
on a footing which requires a thorough revision of the original article. 
The brief notes which the reviser. Dr. Cohen, has made refer chiefly to 
experience in treatment in his own practice, which have been confined 
chiefly to local applications. On the other hand, the succeeding article 
on apuuea is excellent, we might almost say classical. Considerable promi¬ 
nence is given to the Marshall Ilall and Sylvester methods which have 
always seemed to us awkward and complicated ways of doing what may 
be easily and simply effected by manual compression of the thorax. In 
the hands of excited and inexperienced persons they would be worse than 
useless, tending as they do to invest a very simple act with the complies- 
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tions of a difficult operation. We notice one very important omission in 
the rules of treatment in eases of impending death by apncea given by the 
Royal Humane Society, and that is that success has often rewarded the 
efforts of hours. This fact cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
public, for we have little doubt that even at the present time, after all the 
attempts which have been made to educate the public, cases are constantly 
abandoned as hopeless which might be restored by persevering efforts at 
resuscitation. 

Diseases of the bones, joints, and spine, and orthopmdic surgery form 
the greater portion of Part II. Dr. Markoe has had a difficult task in the 
revision of Holmes’s article on diseases of the bones, which, like most Eng¬ 
lish work on pathology, partakes of the character of a bygone period ill 
medical literature. This is strikingly shown in the part devoted to malig¬ 
nant tumours of bone, where the reviser lias made extensive and judicious 
additions, borrowing largely from Dr. S. W. Gross’s excellent summary of 
modern news on that subject. Mr. Holmes appears to much better advan¬ 
tage in the chapter on excisions of bones and joints, which follows a 
department in which English surgeons have justly achieved distinction. 
The author correctly says of Lister’s operation of excision of the wrist 
that it is one of the most tedious and difficult in surgery ; our own experi¬ 
ence favors the much more simple method of lateral incisions so made as 
to avoid the vessels, and to do the minimum amount of injury to tendons. 
These should be modified so as to adapt themselves to existing wounds 
of sinuses. The real obstacle to future usefulness of the hand after this 
operation is the shortening of the metacarpal bones, thus making subse¬ 
quent motion at the metaearpo-phalangeal articulations difficult. We are 
inclined to agree with Mr. Holmes’s view that “ many cases will terminate 
quite as well if judiciously treated by incisions when necessary, the re¬ 
moval of portions of bone as they become loose, and above all the con¬ 
stant and persevering use of passive motion to the fingers.” Excision of 
the hip is not regarded with favour, bill Dr. Bradford in the succeeding 
article on disease of the joints shows that much better results have been 
attained during the last ten years than formerly. Excision of the ankle- 
joint is an operation which has never attained much popularity. So dis¬ 
tinguished a surgeon as Langenbeck lias, however, been one of its enthu¬ 
siastic advocates, but his experience has been chiefly confined we presume 
to traumatic cases, in which it is pretty generally conceded that satisfactory 
results may be obtained. The author has failed to note the success of this 
operation in disease during the period of childhood. Oil the other hand, it 
should not be forgotten that Sayre has obtained most excellent results 
with conservative treatment, which, however, is perhaps better adapted to 
disease of the tarsus than the ankle-joint proper. 

The revision of the articles on Diseases of the Joints, Spine, and Ortho- 
piedic Surgery has been undertaken by Dr. E. H. Bradford, whose 
additions, although necessarily brief, are all judiciously made. The 
statement of present views on the treatment of diseases of the hip and 
spine are favourable examples of his work, which has greatly increased 
the value of these chapters. In the article on Orthopaedic Surgery, or, as 
the reviser would have it, “ Orthopedic,” we notice some remarks on the 
treatment of inveterate cases of club-foot by excision of a wedge-shaped 
portion of the tarsus. The bony prominence or hump, which is usually 
marked in these cases, and is the chief obstacle to the maintenance of a 
good position, is thus removed, and the foot comes readily into place with 
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most satisfactory results, as any one who lias had an experience with tills 
operation will,, we feel sure, testify. Dr. Bradford has also added some 
remarks on osteo-clasis for curvature of the bone, in which he and some 
of his colleagues have achieved much success. 

Part IV. is devoted to Gunshot Wounds. The original article, by 
Thomas Longmore, the Professor of Military Surgery at Netley, is one of 
the classical contributions to this subject, and is doubtless familiar to the 
readers of this Journal. The reviser of the present edition is Dr. Hunter 
McGuire, who had a large experience in the Confederate army during our 
late war. We regret to find, however, that he has not been able to avail 
himself of the experiences of the Southern armies, of which the world 
has as yet heard little or nothing, but has relied almost exclusively upon 
the Surgical History of the War for his additions to the text. 

Part V. deals with Operative Surgery, including, as it should, anaes¬ 
thesia. This article is of unusual interest, giving, as it does, the contrasts 
of opinion which a decade has brought about. In the original English 
article chloroform is of course given the first place—the writer prefacing 
his remarks upon this agent by the statement that “ sulphuric ether is 
still extensively used as an anaesthetic in the United States ; but in Europe 
chloroform is generally preferred to it.” Dr. Beeves, the reviser, shows 
the change of opinion, not only in Europe but in this country, in a strik¬ 
ing manner. Ether, he says, is now used exclusively in at least one-third 
of the hospitals in Great Britain, while there is shown a general disposi¬ 
tion of the profession in that country to abandon chloroform for ether. In 
this country lie finds that “some strongly-marked geographical lines 
can be drawn.” All New England surgeons use ether. In the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, there are thirty-six surgeons 
who use ether, three who use either agent, and only two who use chloro¬ 
form exclusively. The remainder of the country may be divided into two 
sections, North and South, bv a line running west between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and along the Ohio. North of this line the figures are 
roughly thirty-seven to twelve in favour of ether, while on the southern 
side they are in favour of chloroform twenty to twelve. A note by the 
editor, Dr. Packard, on the “ Primary Amusthesia,” first described, we 
believe, by himself, concludes the article. 

The descriptions of operations are sufficiently explicit, as a rule, and 
the illustrations are of a sufficiently high order of excellence. Dr. Packard 
has appended a note on trephining, colotomy, and excision of the rectum. 
These are doubtless intended to fill out the list, but as these operations are 
described more at length elsewhere, we think their brief notice at this 
point is misleading, in spite of the requisite references. The directions 
for colotomy are, moreover, inexact, and, as to some points, incorrect. 

The concluding department of the volume and work is composed of a 
miscellaneous collection of subjects, some of which are in their appropriate 
places, while others were evidently the stragglers in the original act of 
pu' cation. 

tVe are disposed to sympathize strongly with the reviser of Birkett’s 
rtiele on Diseases of the Breast. As might be supposed, the value of 
such an article depends chiefly upon the thoroughness with which that 
part relating to the surgical pathology of the breast lias been made to cor¬ 
respond with modern views. Dr. McGraw lias succeeded in giving a very 
excellent summary on these points in the brief space which lias been 
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allotted to him. We could have wished that this article, like the one 
which follows on Diseases of the Skin, had been entirely rewritten. 

Dr. Van Harlingen has attempted to cover the entire ground in this 
specialty, rather than to confine himself to such portions as belonged strictly 
within the domain of surgery. Due attention has been given to the practi¬ 
tioner’s wants, the text being well filled with directions for treatment and 
prescriptions. The article on Eczema occupies considerable space, as it 
should, and seems to us a most valuable one for reference. There are some 
interesting cases of neuroma cutis, with illustrations of the microscopic 
structure reproduced from Duhring’s book, but we do not find mention of 
the investigations of Recklinghausen on this subject which have recently ap¬ 
peared. We notice the use of the term anthrax in connection with carbuncle, 
instead of malignant pustule, where it rightly belongs. The author, we are 
glad to see, is in favour of the use of the dermal curette, but does not urge 
it sufficiently strongly in epithelioma. Its advantages in the superficial 
forms of this disease, over the knife, are great, in that it saves the. greatest 
possible amount of healthy tissue; but it is usually necessary to follow up 
its use with caustics, or the cautery. Caustics alone should only be used 
when it is quite certain that the entire disease will be reached by the 
agent, otherwise the portion left is likely to he stimulated into an unna¬ 
tural activity. Dr. Van Harlingen has had the good taste to quote from 
American authors, when possible, and it is gratifying to see how much 
work has been accomplished by them since dermatology became a recog¬ 
nized specialty in this country. 

The articles on parasites and venomous insects have been entrusted to 
Dr. Leidy, whose additions are confined to the former. We notice some 
interesting remarks on the introduction of the guinea worm through drink¬ 
ing water; also a description of the filaria sanguinis, and the long list of 
diseases ascribed to it. It seems that the mosquito is supposed merely to 
transfer the worm to water, from which those drinking it become affected. 

The article on the Surgical Diseases of Childhood, which originally ap¬ 
peared in the appendix, was written by Messrs. Holmes, Broad hurst, and 
Shaw, and is now revised by Dr. Samuel Aslihurst. It was probably 
added by the editor to fill out certain deficiencies which became apparent 
as the successive volumes appeared. We do not think such a subdivision 
of any special practical value, and we can readily see, and, indeed, have 
personally experienced the disadvantage to the reader, who is unaware of 
this unusual arrangement. The account of malformation of the rectum 
and anus, for instance, which is particularly well given, might easily r be 
overlooked by one who naturally seeks for such information under diseases 
of the rectum. The illustrations of this subject are, by the way, of unusual 
interest, figure 958 showing the so-called paradox of M. Huguier, or the 
position of the sigmoid flexure in the right groin of tin infant, on whom 
eolotomy hud been performed in the left groin. The reviser has found 
extremely few additions to make. The next article on Surgical Diagnosis 
and Regional Surgery is also, in our opinion, one of those articles which 
few read and no one refers to. There are a certain number of topics 
which it should be the duty of the editor to look out for, and to work in 
the text in their appropriate places. The few instruments described, as 
the clinical thermometer, the sphygmograph, could easily be inserted else¬ 
where, and as the whole System is arranged on a basis of regions, we fail 
to see the raison d'etre of a special article on that subject. 

The closing chapter on Hospitals lias been enriched by a very valuable 
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paper by Dr. Norton Folsom, who was one of the gentlemen selected by 
tbe Trustees of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, to prepare the volume on 
Hospital Construction and Management. The reputation made by our 
countrymen during our late war has been well sustained by the progress 
made in the construction of our civil hospitals since. The remarks on the 
site and drainage of hospitals show how high an estimate is placed upon a 
proper attention to those parts of the building which do not appear above 
tl'.e surface, and impress also upon the reader how much we still have to 
learn about these vital problems. I)r. Folsom’s remarks on the form of 
hospitals are specially interesting, as embodying the views of those who 
have made a study of recent improvements. He says of the present 
popular method : “ Those who consider some sort of pavilion plan the 
only justifiable method of construction, are by no means agreed as to 
whether they should consist of one or two stories.” The merits of each 
plan are briefly and clearly stated. A good word for the now popular 
training-school for nurses, and on tbe importance of placing a medical man 
in the position of superintendent, who, as lie quotes Dr. Billings, should 
be the health officer of the hospital, closes the volume. J. C. W. 


Art. XXI_ Annual Report of the National Board of Health , 1879. 

8vo. pp. 477. Washington : Government Printing Office, 1879. 

The first annual report of the National Board of Health, recently issued 
from the Government printing office at Washington, is a bulky volume 
of 477 closely printed pages, containing a vast fund of useful information 
upon some of the most important sanitary topics of the day. 

Th<* publication of this report marks an era in the history of sanitary 
legislation in the United States. It chronicles the birth of an organiza¬ 
tion of which there has long been a pressing need, as indicated by tbe 
hearty response and strong cooperation with which it has met from all 
parts of the country and by the eager confidence imposed in it by the 
people, and which bids fair to become a mighty power in the land for 
good, not only by the judicious exercise of its functions of investigating 
the preventable causes of disease, accumulating precise information, and 
disseminating the best knowledge and advice upon all subjects relating ‘o 
public health and hygiene, but also by the performance of important ser¬ 
vices in connection with the administration of sanitary law. It has already 
established its claim to usefulness by its active and practical efforts in 
systematizing and regulating inland and maritime quarantine practice, 
according to the most advanced knowledge on the subject ; by giving 
warning and advice and furnishing aid in times of public peril; by en¬ 
couraging and cooperating with State and local movements in the interest 
of public health ; by the methodical pursuit of scientific investigation ot 
sanitary questions, of individual, local, and national importance ; by its 
strenuous efforts for the attainment of uniformity in sanitary legislation, 
organization, and practice, especially in the methods of collecting and 
i eporting vital statistics; and by the establishment of a weekly bulletin as 
a medium of diffusing information. 

In scanning the report one is impressed with feelings of surprise and 



